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Che New Hebrew Manuscripts of Ecclesiasticus. 

Tue Clarendon Press has recently published fac-similes of 
all the at present known fragments of manuscripts of the 
Hebrew version of Ecclesiasticus, and scholars are thus able to 
for themselves come to a conclusion in respect to the contro- 
versy as to whether these texts represent a more or less perfect 
specimen of the original Hebrew book ; or merely an attempt 
by “some Persian Jew of about the 11th century” to retranslate, 
into the original Hebrew of Ben Sira, the Greek or Syriac 
versions of the book which were all he then had to assist him 
in the work. Asis well known, the theory of a retranslation 
was upheld by Professor D. S. Margoliouth, M. A of Oxford 


and for a time supported with certain reservations by M. Isidore 
Lévi, of Paris: whilst the Hebraic scholars of Cambridge and 
almost al: others upon the continent of Europe argued strenu- 
ously for the Hebrew being a recension of the original text. 
The arguments for the authenticity of the Hebrew version 
were not only based upon comparisons of the two earliest 


discovered of the new manuscripts with the Greek and Syriac 
versions, and their internal evidence from the nature of the 
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Hebrew text there present: but upon the fact that these new 
texts correspond almost absolutely in several instances with 
the quotations of Ben Sira, by Saadiah, who wrote about A. D. 
931, with Jose Ben Jose of the 7th and 8th century and with 
the Babylonian Talmud which may be an earlier composition. 
There was also the difficult fact for Prof. Margoliouth to 
explain, that the Hebrew gave many verses not to be found in 
either the Greek or Syriac, and these mostly it was evident, 
were not interpolations but integral parts of the perfect text, 
as they completely explain the other versions. Also the Greek 
and Syriac have verses the newly found Hebrew manuscript 
omit, and it was extremely difficult upon the hypothesis of the 
new Hebrew texts being a retranslation from the Greek and 
Syriac to suggest why the translator should place verses in his 
Hebrew text undiscoverable in the two versions he used, and 
omit others that they both possessed. Finally, although the 
Hebrew sometimes is more akin to the Syriac, and sometimes 
to the Greek, it is invariably the most coherent and complete. 

It must be borne in mind that the whole controversy has 
been waged around the fragments of two Hebrew manuscripts 
of Ecclesiasticus, named A and B. The new Cambridge 
fac-similes, however, present us with portions of four manu- 
scripts, of the two additional ones C and D: four pages are 
extant of C and one of D.* 

Small in quantity as these five additional pages are, yet they 
apparently suffice to settle finally the originality of the Hebrew 
of Ben Sira which the four manuscripts present, as against the 
retranslation theory. 

When some two years ago the manuscripts A and B were 
published, the text of B was remarkable because of its present- 
ing a number of marginal notes. It was these notes which 
perhaps formed the chief basis for Professor Margoliuth’s idea 
of a retranslation back into Hebrew, because sometimes they 
corresponded with variants wherein our Syriac text differed 

*Some French scholars in their discussion of these questions have con- 


sidered C to be the single page manuscript and D the four page one, but 
the Cambridge Editors reversed this lettering. 
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from the Hebrew, and sometimes with others where the Greek 
text did so, and he argued that these notes were therefore 
marginal memoranda derived from the two versions the trans- 
lator was using. Now, however, in the fourth Hebrew manu- 
script, D, we find the origin of some of the B manuscript mar- 
ginal notes, for where the Hebrew D differs from the main text 
of B it is generally in the very sense of these notes. It is now 
evident that the scribal marginal notes upon B were derived 
from the Hebrew text of the family of manuscripts of which 
D is an exampler, and the hypothesis of Professor Margoliouth 
that he supplied them from the Greek and Syriac versions falls 
to the ground. 

Again when by comparing the Syriac and Greek texts with 
the two first-found Hebrew ones, A and B only, there are 
difficult divergencies of the versions from the Hebrew almost 
inexplicable, but directly they are collated with D it is evident 
they arise from the Syriac and Greek being derived from an 
original version of the Hebrew text of the type of D. 

Passing to the new four page manuscript C, this is a slightly 
abbreviated Hebrew text; the redundant verses expressing 
absolutely similar concepts being omitted, and some of these 
are the very ones absent in the Syriac version. Again the text 
of C nearly always approximates to A where it differs from B. 
Finally, it is important to note that some of these four manu- 
scripts overlap each other; that is to say, present duplicate 
versions of the same verses of Ecclesiasticus. Thanks to these 
four Hebrew texts doing so, we can now assert that they are 
certainly variants of an Hebrew archetype and of it probably 
the nearest type is the verses of D. Also that its text as illus- 
trated also by that of C. approximates nearest to the Hebrew 
original which formed the basis of the Greek and Syriac 
renderings. 

No other conclusion then is possible than that we have here 
four manuscripts of the Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus as known 
from the 7th to the roth century; and not a retranslation of 
the 11th century, but how far they represent the original 
Hebrew only further study can say. 
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The effect of the acceptance of these Hebrew texts as repre- 
sentative of the original Hebrew of The Wisdom of Ben Sira, 
upon questions connected with what is termed the “ Higher 
Criticism ” is rather damaging toit, but need not be considered 
here. Suffice it to indicate its value by pointing out that the 
concepts and the language of Ben Sira differ greatly, it may be 
said absolutely, from those of any writer of, the canonical Old 


Testament, showing that between his era and whoever may 
have been the latest of Old Testament authors, there was a 
considerable lapse of time- Yet according to the new critical 
theories some of the Old Testament books, or portions of them. 
were composed at practically the very time of Ben Sira. 

The tendancy of the new discovery is therefore certainly to 
substantiate the views of those scholars who incline to assign 


a higher antiquity to the composition of the Old Testament 
books than the dates the “Higher Criticism” have recently 


assumed. 
Joserpn OFrFrorD, 


Member of the Soctety of Biblical Archeology. 


HF new Early Christian Document. 


Tue remarkable recovery of the long sought for work, known 
as ‘‘The Teaching of the Apostles” or the “ Didache,” some 
sixteen years ago and the importance of the document for the 
history of the earliest years of Christianity is well known. To 
all who have studied the subject it will be remembered that 
the first portion of the treatise which may be termed the “Two 
Ways” was supposed by some to be a separate work, to which 
the remainder of the “ Didache” was added. Such a work had 
been mentioned by Patristic writers and often quoted, indeed 
so frequently, that before the discovery of the “Didache” a 
German scholar had endeavored to restore it by selecting and 
arranging the quotations. With the “ Didache” in addition, 
Professor Harnack again agreed in favor of an earlier and 
separate origin for the “ Two Ways,” and since 1886 it has been 
hoped that that little work might be found by itself, thus 
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proving its distinct existence. This has now most happily 
been accomplished and published at Freiboring, by Herr I. 
Schlecht, with the title of ‘‘ Doctrina XII Apostolorum una cum 
antigua versione Latina prtious partis de Duabus Vitis.” 

It is an 11th century manuscript, and coincides almost pre- 
cisely with the little book as known from the Greek “ Teaching 
of the Apostles ;” the earlier restoration, and a Latin frag- 


ment previously known. It is one of the most interesting 
literary finds of the closing century and will enable a full 
appreciation of the treatise which may be of prechristian 
Jewish origin to be made. If it was Jewish as suggested, it 
was of course utilized by the Christian composer of the 
“Didache.” We hope to return to this subject upon a future 
occasion, when Dr. Schlecht publishes his commentary and 
scholars have further considered his Latin text more fully. 
JosePpH OFFORD, 
Member of the Society of Biblical Archeology. 


Noah’s Ark. 


Tue following communication was made to the London 
Times, by Professor C. H. W. Johns, of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge : 

Many readers of 7he Times would, I believe, be interested 
in afresh witness to the Chaldean tradition of the Deluge. 
The best-known account of this tradition is contained in the 
late George Smith’s “Chaldean Genesis.” There was given 
the first connected account of the Assyrian version of the old 
Babylonian myths concerning the Flood. This version has 
been drawn up for the library of Ashurbanipal, the last great 
King of Assyria, and had been brought by Sir Henry Layard 
from the ruins of Nineveh. A more complete edition, consist- 
ing of all the fragments of the story, preserved in the British 
Museum, has been published by Professor Haupt. 

Unfortunately, the lines which once recorded the dimensions 
of the Ark are defective, and, though Professor Haupt con- 
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siders it probable that the length was 600 cubits, while the 
breadth and height were both 120 cubits, we have no certainty 
about the length. By assuming that the measure named in the 
text really denotes a half cubit, as was once held by Professor 
Oppert, the conjectured length would agree with the 300 cubits 
of the Biblical narrative. 

Now, one of the tablets, probably also once in King Ashur- 
banipal’s library at Nineveh, appears to give a different estimate 
of the dimensions of Noah’s Ark. It is catalogued as a “list of 
animals of certain measurements, etc.,” and was recently 
copied by me for my “Assyrian Deeds and Documents,” where 
the cuneiform text will appear as No. 777. A closer examina- 
tion of the contents has made me think they deserve to be 
more widely known. 

There is no distinct statement on the tablet that the measure- 
ments refer to the Ark, but I fail to see with what else the 
figures given could be concerned. The first three lines read 
simply, “390 cubits long, 150 cubits broad, 660 cubits high.” 
The whole tablet is written in the ideographic style, and some 
of the ideograms used are not to be found in published “ lists 
of signs and ideograms.” But these lines employ only such 


signs as are well known from their use in the historical inscrip- 
tions, and I assign to them the meanings which they always 
have in such texts as concern the dimensions of buildings. 

But this would be a very large building indeed. The great 
Temple of Merodach at Babylon, by many identified with the 
Tower of Babel, was only 180 cubits high. If we consider these 
dimensions as those of a tower, it must have been nearly 1000 
feet high. Such a height could only be that of a mountain. 
Then it would be difficult to account for the presence of the 
animals recorded below. There were no animals kept in the 
Tower of Babel, so far as we are told. The animals whose 
names can be recognized are not such as we have any reason 
to suppose were kept by the Kings of Nineveh in a menagerie 
or zoological gardens. 


The mythical character of the building seems evident. The 
next two lines give other dimensions, in precisely similar terms 
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to those used in describing the terraces, or platforms, on which 
the Kings erected their palaces. Interpreting the signs in the 
same way as is always done in such cases, the substructure of 
this strange building was 410 cubits across and 788 cubits 
along its side. There is no suggestion of a height. 

Now the Ninevite version of the Chaldzan tradition, above 
referred to, contemplates the Ark asa “house” on a “ boat,” 
or raft. It may be questioned whether in these texts “height” 
necessarily means “vertical height.” If not, we may suppose 
a boat 788 cubits in length over all and 410 cubits in breadth 
amidships, carrying a box-shaped house 660 cubits long, 300 
cubits broad, and rsocubits high above the deck. It is possible 
that the roof sloped from a central ridge. Also the dimensions 
given may be those of a rectangular raft. In either case there 
would be a free space, ten cubits wide along the sides, and 64 


cubits wide at the end, to serve asa “deck promenade.” If we 
prefer to take 600 cubits as the height, part of this may have 
been submerged ; but in any case we should have a curious 
shape for an Ark, though one quite admissible for an imaginary 
temple tower. 

The animals named, so far as I am able to recognize their 
ideographic descriptions, are dromedaries, camels, horses,mules, 
asses, both male and female of each species, forming one 
group; then oxen and cows of various sorts, sheep, goats, 
antelopes or gazelles, hares, with their young ones, and of both 
sexes, forming a second group. The first group seem to be the 
animals, man’s helpers and servants, the second group are 
possibly those clean animals used for food. It may be noted 
that the antelope or gazelle is frequently depicted as associated 
with Ishtar, or Venus, who plays such a prominent part in the 
tradition of the Flood. No numbers are given, in marked con- 


trast to the Biblical narrative, but there were evidently pairs 
in the first group, and it would not be difficult to make out 


seven for the bovine race and sheep. In the many herd lists 
of Ninevite kings, the numbers of each sort are of course 


always given. Hence we can scarcely think of the animals in 
a farmyard. 
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Then follows a list of birds, most of which are not yet to be 
identified with any certainty, though nearly all the ideograms 
occur also in the lists of offerings made to the gods. Such 
birds were in all probability used for food. The list ends 
‘with the dove, the swallow, the raven.” Now,in the Ninevite 
version of the story, Noah sent forth, when the waters began 
to abate, first the dove, then the swallow, then the raven. The 
order is the same. The raven would hardly be kept in any 
domestic establishment ; few of the other creatures, except 
perhaps antelopes, would be kept in a menagerie. 

The extraordinary dimensions of the building, the singular 
selection of animals, as remarkable for its omissions as for its 
contents, seem suited to no other explanation than that we 
have here a summary estimate of the size and contents of 


Noah’s Ark. 


I may add that the shape of the tablet is unusual, one side 
being flat, the other convex, The contour is a long oval, like 
that of a pressed fig. The writing reads the same way on both 
sides, contrary to the usual custom of the scribes who “turned 
over” from top to bottom, not from left to right, as we do, and 
as in the case of this tablet. The text is a sort of palimpsest, 
in that several lines are written upon partly erased characters. 
The ideographic style seems to indicate that this was an 
extract or abstract from a larger and probably older work. 


HeUnique Temple Found. 


From The Egyptian Gazette. 


THE excavations now being carried on at Abousir (anciently 
called Busiris according to Pliny), under the supervision of 
Herr Schafer and Dr. Borchardt, have led to a discovery of a 
unique kind. The attention of these explorers was first 
attracted to the spot by a hieroglyphic inscription in the Berlin 
Museum, which contained a reference to an obelisk and temple 
situated, as they judged, in this locality. They were fortunate 


enough at the commencement of their operations to strike the 
right place and find their anticipations confirmed. Their 
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labors have brought to light the ruins of an obelisk and temple 
of the fifth dynasty, both standing in a courtyard of considera- 
ble extent. The temple was dedicated to Ra, the Sun God, 
and was probably erected by Seshep-ab-Ra, a king of the fifth 
dynasty, whose cartouche is found on a fragment of the ruins. 
The king himself is said to have been buried in one of the 
neighboring pyramids. 

This temple is at present the only one of its kind known, and 
little is left of it but ruins, and there is some evidence to show 
that it was destroyed in very ancient times, probably for other 
building purposes. A pot of gold and silver coins of Philip and 
Alexander, which was discovered hidden among the debris, 
points to the conclusion that at the commencement of the 
Ptolemaic period the ruins were even then buried in the sand. 
There is, however, much to interest an Egyptologist. The 


dominating feature must have been the obelisk, of .which the 
core of the lower masonry, or pedestal, is almost all that 
remains. One or two casing stones are still in their original 
positions, which shows that the ground course was of red 
granite, the upper of white limestone. On the east side of the 
obelisk a massive alabaster altar has been found in situ almost 
in a perfect condition. The centre block is a very massive 
circle, set in a large square with a step leading uptoit. At 
the end of the courtyard, on the northeast side, are nine large 
basins, nearly perfect, of the same material as thealtar. Holes 
in the bottom were evidently for carrying off blood or water ; 
in their brims smaller holes have been drilled, the use of which 
can only be conjectured, being possibly for illuminations on 
ceremonial occasions. Seven more basins similar to these have 
been found, but they are of limestone, under the obelisk on the 
northern side. Of these one appears to be in situ, and the rest, 
though they have been shifted, were no doubt ranged beside 
it. Parts of the old limestone pavement remain, and on the 


portion that lies between the obelisk and alabaster basins 


shallow grooves have been cut with a slope toward the latter, 
seemingly intended as gutters to carry off water or blood from 
the altar. 
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The temple and obelisk are surrounded by a high, square 
wall of limestone, on the southeast side of which an inner pas- 
sage ran round from the entrance to the south side of the 
obelisk. Here it turns at right angles and leads apparently 
beneath the obelisk. At this point the explorers are now at 


work, and some interesting discovery may await them. Ruins 
of a row of chambers are to be seen on the northeast side of 
the courtyard, probably intended for storing the sacred vessels 
and other garniture of the temple. A stele has just been found. 
It is much broken and of granite, but without any inscription 
or cartouche; but that was not an uncommon thing in the 
fourth or fifth dynasty. Two were found close to the Pyramid 
of Medum, but no inscriptions are on them. A large number 
of fine friezes have been found among the ruins, which have 
been distributed between the museums of Ghizeh and Berlin. 
Beyond the temple inclosure are traces of a town and a smaller 
temple, but these have not yet been investigated. Outside the 
temple wall, and lying close beside it, is another unique find— 
that of a large sacred boat made of mud bricks. It has not 


been entirely dug out, and the meaning of its being there is 


not yet known. It may have something to do with the Egyp- 
tian doctrine of the body after death being conveyed in the 
sacred boat to the other world, as we so often see pictured on 
the walls of temples. 


Chose Jan Handles. 
To the Edttor: 


In the May number of Bisxia, p. 64, is an article by Dr. 
Theodore F. Wright, referring to jar handles from the recently 
excavated sites of the Palestine Exploration Fund, some fifty of 
which appeared in the January Quarterly and the rest in April. 
In the following paragraph he gives his solution of the inscrip- 
tion on the jar handles: 

“T lately found one in a museum marked as having a 
Phoenician inscription. Upon examination the inscription was 
immediately found to be Greek and to contain in ¢hree lines the 
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two words Men Foros hyakinthinos. I take this to mean the 
name of the wine maker and the quality of his wine, but await 
what Mr. Macalister says when he explains his handles on 
which the second word occurs several times.” 


In February Biszia the same writer suggests that the in- 
scription (beetlelike form) on the handles to be “clearly the 
name of some town from which the jar came, and the word may 
mean “for the king,” or “for Moloch,” or some deity 
I can see nothing better to suggest than that this is the symbol 
of Beelzebub, though that may seem a rash guess. “This 
second reference to jar handles was read before the American 
Oriental Society, by the above named writer. 


What does the inscription mean? Dr. Wright has evidently 
been led astray by the inscription being written in Greek letters. 
It is simply a Latin inscription written in Greek letters—pure 
unsophisticated Latin not Greek. The jar handle was part of 
a ‘‘ jar vessel measure of hyacinthinos,” and the ¢#ree words in 
three lines—Men Foros hyakinthinos—mean nothing else. 

Men is the old root from which we derive mens, ments, 


mensto, mensor, mensura. The root met appears in Latin in this 
form of men, whence comes the part men-sus, men-sor, men-sura, 
men-sts. ‘The Sanscrit root is wa, the final dental letter appears 
in Greek and German: in Greek met-ron, and in Gothic mat to 
measure, English meas-ure. 

Forus, the middle word is the old form of forum, and means 
‘“‘a vessel for pressing and holding wine” (4/. Terentius Varro, 
R. R. 1. 54: LZ. Jul Moderatus Columella X1. 2, 71, both writers 


on husbandry). 

Hyacinthinos, the third and last word in the inscription, is a 
Latin word and name, and not Greek, and may probably have 
been intended to designate the wine the jug or vessel contained, 
as to quality or quantity, namely red wine. It was customary 
to distinguish this quality or quantity of wine by markings 
resembling the letters AI, which when badly marked might 
easily be mistaken to resemble the beetleform, as referred to 
above. The hyacinth is generally understood by good Greek 
and Latin scholars to mean the Red Lily, Lilum Martagon, 
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which is usually and curiously spotted. The three mysterious 
words in Greek letters, and in three lines mean: 

Mrn—a measure of red wine. 

Forus—a vessel to measure wine. 

HyakINTHINOS—red wine. 

The writer of the inscription has very correctly substituted 
the Greek letter # for the Latin letter c sounded hard as in care. 
The jars were usually marked with markings to denote the 
measure and quantity, with the letters Al; just as our mer- 
chants mark their goods with A1, to denote their best quality. 

S. Beswick, C. E. 


Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 


Che Damming of the Nile. 


From the realms of old Rameses, from the fable land of Nit, 
Where the river horse is sunning, and the vultures slowly fit ; 
From the sacred halls of Isis by the pyramidal pile, 

Comes a murmer and a protest ’gainst the damming of the Nile. 


From Assouan to Denderah, by the obelisk of Mu ; 

From old Memphis to the Delta, whence the shocking rumor flew. 
Every river reed is hissing to each angry crocodile, 

All condemning, all objecting to the damming of the Nile. 


And the jackals and hyenas, trotting ’round with motions brisk, 
Raise their heads and howl demurrers to Old Luna’s yellow disk ; 
While the camels get their backs up in an agonizing style 

As they hump along in anger o’er the damming of the Nile. 


They are calling to Osiris and to Baal and Nefer Tum. 

All the mystic gods invoking with the chanting and the drum; 
And they pray to Pash, the mighty, in this bitter hour of trial, 
By each sacred beetle swearing ’gainst the damming of the Nile. 


All the mummies are awaking in their wraps of fragrant myrrh. 
There's a rustle and a stirring and a gentle, spicy whirr; 

All the Pharaohs and Thotmes are arousing file by file— 

And the very Sphinx is scowling at the damming of the Nile. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


As has been done in all cases, a book isin preparation to 
give an account of the recently completed work at Tell-es-Safi 
and neighboring places. This literary work requires some post- 
ponement of the next work in the field until the explorer has 
made the manuscript ready for the press. To those who are 
impatient of any delay it may seem that the accounts of work 
as they appear in the Quarterly are sufficient, and that the pub- 
lication of a separate volume is a waste of time and money. 
Perhaps it is unnecessary if the volume be virtually a reprint 
of what has already been made known, but it is very different 
when the explorer reviews the whole amount of information 
obtained and presents in compact form his final views. Then 
things have their right proportions. Then errors made at first 
sight can becorrected. Then the relatively unimportant details 
can be eliminated. Then discriptions can be given final read- 
ing. Then much more full and perfect illustrations can be 
furnished. In other words, if an excavation is worth making 
at all, it is worth working up into a volume. 

We may sure expect the volume on which Mr. MacAllister 
has been engaged, and it will be found to contain important 
data not given in the letters to the Quarterly and also wholly 
new illustrations. I cannot yet give the price, but shall be 
prompt in doing so when informed. 

The interesting inquiry arises, are there any parts of the 
Bible lands that have not been sufficiently explored on the 
surface? Or we may ask, is the work begun by Dr. Edward 
Robinson and carried on by many others, so far completed that 
no further journeys of that kind are likely to be of service to 
the cause of Bible geography? If we think of all the Bible 
lands, we shall at once see that a vast amount of just such work 
still remainsto bedone. If Egypt has been thoroughly explor- 
ed on the surfact, what can we say of Arabia, except that it is 
mainly terra incognita? If Palestine west of the Jordon has 
been carefully gone over, does not much remain to be done on 
the east? Of the great region of the Wilderness of Paran we 
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know very little; of Syria, very little ; of the vicinity of Pal- 
myra, very little. 

We may apply the test of the three fold work of exploration, 
survey and excavation. The explorer goes first, identifies 
places, and describes present conditions. The surveyor goes 
next, and the result is an accurate map. The excavator goes 
last upon the ground and completes the work, if he goes thor- 
oughly ; but if he is not thorough, the place still hides its 
treasures. Obviously exploration will be done first, surveying 


after some interval, and excavation after a long interval. In- 
stead of talking about ending this work we are as yet only 
talking about its beginning. Except in Egypt we are still only 
beginning it, and even there it would be a rash man who would 
set a probable date for the ending of research. 

It is because we have so much to do that an intelligent person 
will take this up as a large and long task, will go on undiscour- 
aged in a season of work not especially successful and will 
see to it that it is provided for in his will. The Rev. Walter 
Gardner Webster set us a good example when he left one 
thousand dollars of his moderate fortune to carry on the work, 
The government demanded a tax of seventy-five dollars and 
collected it, but it has now refunded it as illegally assessed, 
and the fund will stand just as Mr. Webster intended and will 
pay its annual interest to keep on the work. 

As there has been inquiry for a relief map of somewhat 
smaller size and cost than the one made by Mr. George 
Armstrong, I am happy to say that he has recognized the need 
and is already engaged upon one of only half the size. There 
are other relief maps, but they are never made so thoroughly 
and are therefore less exact. A small map can be pressed into 
form, but it will not retain it, and the only satisfactory one is 
built up step by step, as Mr. Armstrong does, until a mould 
can be made, from which plaster casts are taken and then 
painted by hand and with great pains. 

It is a matter of sincere satisfaction that M. Clermont 
Ganneau is contributing again to the Quarterly. Although he 
gives his views somewhat positively, he is easily first in his 
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field of collecting and deciphering inscriptions, and his papers 
will stimulate the work of others. 


Knowing as I do the next city to be excavated and feeling 
that it is an admirable choice and will rouse much enthusiasm, 
I am eager to haveall our friends know, but they must wait for 


the official announcement in the July Quarterly. I can assure 


them that they will be well pleased and I shall hope that we 


may have in consequence an increase of receipts. 


Tueopore F. Wricut, 


Hon, Sec’y for U.S. 


42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Arch: 
ological Survey Fund and the Graco: 
Roman Branch. 
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Book Reviews. 


FounDATION RITES WITH SOME KINDRED CEREMONIES. A 
contribution to the Study of Beliefs, Customs and Legends, 
connected with Buildings, Locations, Landmarks, etc. By 
Lewis Dayton Burdick. 

In the early history of mankind, religion was made up of a 
series of acts and observances, the correct performance of 


which was necessary or desirable to receive the favor of the 


gods, or to avert their anger. The help of the gods was 
sought in all matters, without distinction, that were objects of 
desire, and could not certainly be attained by the worshippers’ 
unaided efforts. The power of a god was not conceived as 
unlimited, but it was very great, and applied to all sorts of 
things that men could desire. 

The early man found himself surrounded and overruled by 
forces, the nature and laws of which he was quite ignorant of, 
and he was very apt to interpret them, more or less clearly, as 
the work of some being of like passions with himself, but vastly 
more powerful, whom it was his interest to propitiate. The 
laws of nature were not understood, and almost everything 
unusual, therefore, belonged to the sphere of miracle, which 
everyone explained according to his own ideas, When we 


consider that at the present day the great majority of mankind 
are entirely incapable of instituting a scientific enquiry into 
truth, or following out well-known and well-defined intellectual 
processes, and that a superficial education makes the mind a 
ready receptacle for every kind of imposture, it is not to be 
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wondered at that for thousands of years the people were given 
up to delusions of all kinds; that they were surrounded with 
familiars, gorgons, chimeras, ghosts of all sorts, and divinations, 
agromancy, chiromancy, augury, oracles, interpretation of 
dreams, sorcery, and astrology. 

It is interesting to study the ceremonies, customs, and rites 
of the early peoples, for the primitive significance of many 
ceremonial institutions can only be understood by a careful 
study of primitive rites and ceremonies. In those early times 
God communicated with the people through their religious 


rites, prayers, and offerings, as they were not capable of a 


spiritual intercourse with the Almighty. Belief counted for 
much less than it now does, and a man’s religion consisted in 
the religious acts he did, and not the belief or thoughts he 
cherished about his gods. 

In all parts of the world, and in all religions, from the lowest 
upward until we reach Christianity, sacrifice has been an in- 
variable feature. Men have offered to their gods the best 
things they had, the fruits of the earth, the flocks and herds 
which made up their wealth. In this way the relation with the 
deity was renewed, if it had been slackened or broken, or 
strengthened and made sure. From the simple and child-like 
notion of establishing a certain and kindly relation between 
the invisible powers and man, by the yielding up on the part 
of the latter a certain more or less precious portion of what the 


power had given him, there grew up the theory that the divine 
revenge was to be gratified, the divine vanity flattered, and the 
deity made as generally pleased as could be by holocausts of 
human beings. 

Why sacrifice is the typical form of all complete acts of wor- 
ship in the ancient religions, and what the sacrifical act means, 
is an involved and difficult problem. Robertson Smith in his 
Religion of the Semites, has treated this subject very fully, not 
only that of sacrifice, but of many institutions which may 
be called fundamental. He shows that the history of religious 
institutions is the history of ancient religion itself, as a practi- 
cal force in the development of the human race, and that the 
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articulate effort of the antique intellect to comprehend the 
meaning of religion, the nature of the gods, and the principle 
on which they deal with men, take their points of departure 
from the unspoken ideas embodied in the traditional forms of 
what may be called foundation rites, 

Mr. Burdick in the work before us, has considered briefly 
many of these rites, beginning with human and animal sacri- 
fice, and showing that they survive after the decay of specific 
beliefs out of which they grew. Mr. Burdick makes no per- 
tense that the subject of foundation rites is exhaustively 
treated. His book contains a collection of such material pre- 
taining to these and kindred ceremonies as the writer has 
found in his readings, and he refers to some one hundred and 
twenty-five writers, or which seemed to throw light on the 
relationship between primitive customs of more barbarous 
people, and such adaptations and modifications of them as 
survive in later and higher civilization. 

Mr. Burdick believes that none of the lowest tribes of which 
we have any knowledge, have been found without some 
religious belief. To some of these peculiar ideas of spiritual 
beings among primitive people, the author traces the origin 
of human sacrifice as a foundation rite. He explains that a 
large amount of evidence goes to show that this custom, at 
certain stages of civlization, has been almost universal in the 
world’s history. “Although the barbarous features have 
gradually faded away with the enlightenment of the people, 
traces of it are yet found among savage races, and survivals of 
it are conspicuous in the popular ceremonies of the most 


highly cultured nations.” 
Mr. Burdick in other chapters treats of images, shadows and 


spectres, relics, circular monuments and symbols, sacred colors, 
pillars and sites, and landmarks and boundaries, and he shows 


that these primitive rites was to secure the safety of a new 
building, to propitiate the Earth-Spirit. In modern times it is 
customary to have the foundation stone laid with some public 
ceremony, deposits made of public records, etc., and religious 
services are often connected with the ceremony. Among prim- 
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itive people the custom was to make human sacrifice on such 
occasions. The foundations must be laid in blood. Mr. 
Burdick’s work, while not exhaustively treated, forms a very 
compact and readable book on a very interesting subject. 

(New York. The Abbey Press. 114 Fifth Avenue. 12 mo. 
pp. 258. Price, $1.50). 


Grabfunde des Mittleren Reices in den Koeniglichen Museen 
zu Berlin. Der Sarg des Sebk-o; ein Grabfund aus Gebelen. 
Herausgegeben von Georg Steindorff. Berlin: W. Spemann, 
1901. (Heft. ix of Mittheilungen aus den Orientalischen 
Sammlungen der Koeniglichen Mus:en zu Berlin.) 

In the Egyptian collection of the Berlin Museum, as in the 
British Museum, the Museum of the Hermitage, and the great 
collection at Cairo, there are examples of the wooden coffins of 
the Middle Kingdom elaborately painted inside with figures of 
the funerary equipment of the deceased—food piled on mats, 
cloth, clothing and jewelled ornaments, badges of authority, 
and weapons of war and of the chase. The names of the ob- 
jects being attached to most of the figures the philologist is 
hereby supplied with much valuable information. Magic and 
ritual text complete the representations; and all, doubtless, 
was intended, not for mere adornment, but to promote the wel- 
fare of the dead. The coffins of Mentuhotep at Berlin form an 
exceptionally fine example of this class. Each of the three 
nested oblong wooden boxes bears representations, and the 
paintings were in excellent condition when found (early in the 
last century). Fortunately coloured drawings were made of 
them at the time by the discoverer, for the originals suffered 
much in their subsequent travels. In 1865 Lepsius published 
the hieratic texts on these three coffins, and outlines of the 
paintings; the latter—carefully reproduced in coloured plates— 
are the subject of a very handsome volume, edited by Steindorff 
in a previous memoir (1896) of the series to which the present 
volume belongs. 

Professor Steindorff’s name is attached to the new publica- 
tion, which, deals with the remaining coffins of the Middle 
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kingdom in the Berlin Museum, but he was unfortunately pre- 
vented from continuing the work personally. Hence we are 
deprived of several discussions promised in the first part. The 
staff of the Berlin Museum, however, stepped into the gap. 
Archeological descriptions are supplied by Professor Erman and 
Dr. Schaefer, the inscriptions are translated by Professor Sethe, 
and a special section on the strange forms of the hieroglyphs 
is written by Dr. Moeller. The single (inner) coffin of Sebk-o 
came from Thebes in Passalacqua’s collection, along with the 
nested coffins of Mentuhotep. Therepresentations upon it are 
here rendered in colour on two plates and are very interesting. 
Apart from food the equipment as depicted on the left side of 
the coffin shows a mirror (called “see face”), jewelled pec- 
torals in the shapes of a hawk and of avulture with outstreached 
wings, and others of more simple form, tassels to hang at the 
back of the neck, bracelets, anklets, and perhaps a finger 
ornament—all to be tied on by strings. There is also the curious 
menat, a bunch of beads used in religious ceremonies, dances, 
etc., intended to be held in the hand, glittering and tinkling 
with every motion of the holder. At the beginning of this row 
in front of the mirror, is the symbol of the fa or “double”; 
perhaps this juxtaposition may be connected with the reflect- 
ing power of a mirror. The corresponding row on the right 
side of the coffin shows a jewelled fillet for the head, a head- 
rest, a double article of attire, two forms of head dress, cloth of 
three degrees of fineness or width, two shirts or tunics elabor- 
ately coloured or jeweled, two short tunics or drawers with 
lions’ tails attached at the back, a dagger and sheath: as em- 
emblems of power are shown the whip, two crook sceptres, two 
animal-head sceptres (was), nine other staves or sceptres, a sort 
of shield (?), a globular-headed mace, a mace with flattened 
sharp-edged head, two bows and asheaf of arrows, and a noosed 
cord (in the letterpress interpreted as a bow string—probably 
correctly). At the foot end are two pairs of sandals, one of 
leather the other of plaited glass; and two tiesor girdles named 
ankh, from which the symbol of life (awk) derived its signifi- 
cance; possibly they are here symbolic. At the foot are de- 
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picted eight vessels of similar shape, but of two different 
colors, one large white (alabaster ?) vessel, and a white stand. 

The discoverer’s description of the grave of Mentuhotep 
exists, and such of the objects found with the interment as can 
now be identified are figured in Steindorff’s publication of 1896. 
The coffin of Sebk-o is unfortunately an isolated relic. 

We pass on to another find, from Gebelén, south of Thebes, 
discovered, according to the Arabs, in one tomb in the year 
1897. it consists of four coffins, together with models of a 
boat, a granary, etc., and bows and arrows. The decorative 
work is far inferior to that of the Theban coffins, in fact the 
designs are grotesquely rude, and the forms of the hieroglyphs 
are abnormal. There are here no long funerary texts as on the 
coffins of Mentuhotep and Sebek-o, but the shorter inscriptions, 
well interpreted by Sethe, are not without special interest for 
the student of Egyptian religion. The ornamentation is only 
external, and consists chiefly of lines of large hieroglyphs along 
the sides, eyes painted at the left side opposite to where the 
eyes of the body would be in the old crouched form of burial, 
and sandals at the feet. Generally there are one or two scenes. 
On the coffin of a womana scene shows her seated, one servant 
performing her toilet while another brings food from a stand. 

The associated objects are a wooden model of a granary ina 
rectangular enclosure, with eight figures of persons grinding 
corn, making beer, etc.; a funerary barge and the row-boat to 
tow it; two figures of servants bearing offerings; a pair of 
wooden sandals, hardly intended for actual wear ; horn brace- 
lets, wooden bows, cane arrows tipped with chisel-edged flint, 
three clubs—one straight, one curved, the third bent at an 
angle, twelve;models of sacks of corn; alsotwo bowls with base 
prolonged into a handle, to be used as censers, and a solidly 
constructed stand of wood. All these objects are represented 
photographically. 

The book is a very handsome contribution to our knowledge 
of Egypt, and is of many-sided interest. The publication of 
the material selected by its authors is thoroughly workmanlike 
and satisfactory. F. Ll. Grirritu. 

Man, May 1901. 
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FAirchaological Notes. 


Tue leading article in The Homiletic Review for April is 
by that well known archeologist, Dr. Fritz Hommel, of the 
University of Munich, Germany. In discussing the ‘‘ Bearing 
of Arabian Archeology on Bible History and Literature,” he 
brings out the important fact that at least four new Arabic 
names of provinces have, through the co-operation of As- 
syriological and Sabaistic investigations, established themselves 
in the Old Testament. The first of these, Ashur, often—as in 
Hosea x: 6 and v: 13—designates, not Assyria, but an Arabian 
province. The second, Kush, or more correctly, Kosh—as in 
Numbers xii, where it is used of the Midanitish wife of Moses, 
and as in Genesis, in the description of the site of the Garden 
of Eden—designates an Arabian province, and not Ethiopia. 
The third, Mosar—as in Psalm Ixviii: 31 and Isa. xx : 5—is not 
Mizraim, Egypt, but a province of Arabia. So the fourth, 
/areb—mentioned in Hosea v: 13, and x: 6—is identified as 
Arabian. The investigations of Babylonian cuneiform in- 
scriptions in connection with the South Arabian have led to 
these results that will aid in solving some knotty Old Testa- 
ment geographical and racial problems. Prof. Hommel is 
abundantly justified in saying: 

“But however it may have been, it will henceforth be es- 
sential that a Bible student should acquaint himself with the 
main points of the history and antiquities of ancient Arabia.” 

In his comprehensive paper on “ Vedantism in America,” 
Secretary Illinwood, of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, gives first an admirable view of Vedantism, from its 
earliest form in the old literature of India down to its intro- 
duction into America by Mohini Chatterji, in his skillfull and 
attractive translation of the Bhagavad Gita, an eclectic 
poem found embedded in the great Hindu epic, “ The 
Mahabharata.” 

Tue May number contains an article by Professor A. H. 
Sayce, entitled, “The Hittites, or the Story of a Forgotten 
Empire.” He relates how a German excavating expedition to 
the ruins of Babylon recently unearthed, in the palace of 
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Nebuchadnezzar, in which Alexander the Great died, “a 
stela containing the first perfect Hittite inscription that has as 
yet been met with.” It was among the trophies from the 
countries that had been overrun by the great Babylonian 
conqueror, and promises to be the key for unlocking the 
treasures of alost empire. Says Professor Sayce: 


“The Hittites had disappeared from history long before the 
age when the classical writers began to inquire into the past 
history of the East. Their name survived in the Old Testa- 
ment alone, and ‘criticism’ accordingly threw doubt upon 
their existence. But Oriental archeology came to the rescue, 
and proved that in this case, at all events, the Old Testament 
was right and the critics were wrong. First the monuments 
of Egypt, and then those of Assyria, made it clear that the 
Khatts or Hittites had once been a powerful nation who had 
contended on equal terms with the Egyptian empire in the 
days of the Exodus, and had exercised an important influence 


on the politics of the ancient Eastern world.” 


Tue huge dam at Assouan is nearly completed. The Nile 
at this point is over a mile in width, so that a fair estimate of 
the magnitude of the task may be made. The dam consists of 
a huge wall of granite, sixty feet in width at the top, ninety 
feet above low water, and a mile and a quarter in length. 
A roadway is to be constructed upon the top of the dam, 
which will afford a means of communication between both 
banks of the river. The dam is pierced by 180 huge steel 
sluices. The erection of this barrier will impound over 
1,000,000,000 tons of water, forming a lake which will extend 


up the valley of the Nile. When the sluice doors are opened 
while the Nile is at high water, something like 900,000 tons of 
water will rush through them every minute. 

One effect of the construction of this dam will be the partial 
submersion of the historic temples of Phila. When the 
scheme was originally projected, these ruins were to be en- 


tirely submerged, but an influential body of Egyptologists 
were successful in obtaining their partial preservation, so that 
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now the ruins themselves will still be visible above high water. 

The stone from which the dam has been built has been ob- 
tained from the same quarries which furnished the stone for 
the temples of Phila and Cleopatra’s Needle. Indeed, many 
of the granite blocks that have been excavated bear the marks 
of the Egyptian wedges that were utilized over three thousand 
years ago. The work is being carried out under the super- 
vision of English engineers, and some 25,o00 natives are 
engaged upon the task, working in day and night shifts of 
12,500 men each. During the night the work is carried on 
under electric light. The laborers receive about a dollar a 
week for their labor, together with board accomodations, 
which, although it may appear a ridiculously small wage, is 
yet about twice as much as is generally paid. 

According to the terms of the contract no money is to be 
paid by the Egyptian government to the contractors until the 
task is completed. It is estimated that the undertaking will 
cost $25,000,000, and the settlement of the bill is to be spread 
over thirty years. The completion of the scheme will add 2,500 
square miles to the crop-bearing area of Egypt, which, it is 
estimated, will be worth $400,000,000 to the country. 


Unper the title Der Loewe von Babylon, the German Orient- 
gesellschaft has published a reproduction in colors of the 
famous lion clay relief, found about a year ago by Dr. 
Koldewey in the ruins of Babylon. The reproduction is one- 
half the size of the original, and it is one of the many that 
made up the frieze along the famous Procession Street of the 
God Marduk. The dark-blue background with yellow stripes, 


together with six white rosettes, and the lion in white alabaster 
clay, form one of the most magnificent specimens of the poly- 
chromic art that Oriental antiquities have produced, and the 
best specimen of the brick enamelling arts of Babylonian 
extant. Professor Fr. Delitzsch says that the relief serves to 
demonstrate the close connection between the work of the 
Babylonians and of the Persians in this line, as is shown by a 
comparison with the similar unique and splendid Persian lion 
found in the Louvre. 
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One of the most attractive papers in the May number of 
The Century, is Mr. A. L. Frontingham’s description of Priene, 
the Greek city of the time of Alexander the Great, which has 
lately been unearthed in Asia Minor. Complete in all its parts 
and almost untouched since it was built, it reveals with fasci- 
nating clearness many phases of Greek life. Of the theatre 
there discovered the author says : 

As excavations proceeded, it became evident that no Greek 
theatre had ever been found in which the stage was in such 
perfect preservation, and few Greek structures of any kind are 
standing toso great a height. At the west end of the proscen- 
ium the entire superstructure stood upon its columns, and even 
the stone cross beams remained on the walls of the stage. 
There even remained extensive tracts of red and blue color 
decoration. The orchestra has a radius of seven and a half 


meters, and is bounded by a semi-circular marble bench broken 
up by five heavy marble thrones reserved for leading magis- 
trates or priests. The altar—never before found in a Greek 
theatre—was placed, not in the center of the orchestra, but 
against the marble bench, so as to leave room for the chorus. 
On this altar the traditional gifts to Dionysius were poured out 


before the beginning of each performance. 

This proscenium—if we date it early in the third century—is 
the earliest known stone proscenium, and is very precious for 
the history and character of acting among the Greeks, in view 
of the acting controversy still raging on this point. The 
arrangements of this stage at Priene make it perfectly clear 
that the main part of the dramas was originally performed not 
on, but in front of, the stage. According to the excavators, 
the actors emerged from the stage by three doors, which are 
still in good preservation, between the columns supporting the 
proscenium, in front of the decorated walls of which they per- 
formed. It was not until Roman times that these arrange- 
ments were changed. Thena deep stage was put up, the upper 
part of the facade of the old stage was torn down, a new stage 
wall was erected futher in the rear, and the chambers under 
the stage had then to be strengthened by the addition of heavy 
tunnel vaults. 
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Tue French Government has published the first volume of 
the memoirs of Jacques de Morgan, which deal with his explor- 
ations for the site of the city of Susa. M. de Morgan rana 


series of tunnels into a mound at various levels and found 
traces of five distinct settlements. Oneof these he found to be 
the site of the Greco-Parthian city which existed between 300 
and 200 B.C. Beneath this he found the Persian city of the 
Achemenian Kings, which existed between 500 and 300 B. C., 
and beneath this the older city, which had been almost wholly 
destroyed in 640 B. C. 

He proved that the city, although wrecked, had not been 
totally destroyed by the Assyrian, Asurbanipal (Sardanapalus). 
In the debris he found a cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, 
showing that the city had been occupied during the Jewish 
captivity and possibly that Daniel had visited it, for tradition 
says that he was buried there. 

The memoirs go on to say that the discovery of brick records 
and charters of the Kassite rulers show that this city probably 
dated from the year 1800 B.C., or about the time when the 
time when the Kassite rulers conquered Babylonia. One 
inscription supplies the whole details of the Corvee system in 
Babylonia. Inscriptions of much older date were found in one 
chamber, the most important of which was a fine stele of 
Naramsin, son of Sardon, who reigned 3880 B. C., proving 
incontestibly the historical character of the ancient rulers’ 
The King represented as wearing a horned helmet, carrying a 
bow and spear and wearing a long beard. His countenance 


was of the Semitic type. He has a foot on a dead foe while 
another is falling, wounded, while trying to draw an arrow from 
his breast. The work is most spirited. 

Further down M. de Morgan found traces of a wooden city, 
which had been destroyed by fire. This contained stone maces, 
a flint sickle and hand-made pottery. There was no metal of 
any kind and no inscriptions. 

Still lower, thirty feet above the virgin soil, there was found 
an older settlement, containing rude flint instruments and 
pottery. The date of the two primitive settlements M de 
Morgan is unable to determine. 
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In face the Egyptian men and women were very much alike, 


but there is a subtle charm about the female faces that is re- 
placed by a placid dignity in the male. In both the features 
are delicate and of somewhat aquiline type, and the figures are 
tall and slight. There is very little indication of muscle, but 
the men are broad shouldered and thin flanked, while the 
women, in spite of their stiff attitudes, are graceful and refined. 
In both the forms are soft and rounded. The resemblance be- 
tween the men and the women is, of course, increased by the 
men being always clean shaven. 

In the paintings and bas reliefs there are certain conventions 
which do not apply to the statues, and for these due allowance 
has to be made. 

In early times, all drawing and painting on the flat (and bas 
relief is but a form of this) had to serve two purposes. One 
was to convey information, the other to be ornamental. It is 
doubtful which is earlier of the two. The man of the Stone 
Age, when he scratched his realistic mammoth on a piece of 
reindeer bone, either wanted to convey to his brother man that 
he had seen a fine specimen of this interesting animal, or else 
he did it because he thought it pretty, or he may have had both 
motives. In any case, we have here the common origin of art 
and writing. 

The information picture dwindles down through hieroglyp- 
hics to mere symbols of sounds, the pictorial organ of which is 
entirely lost. The decorative picture gradually loses all wish 
to convey information, and subsists entirely for its pleasure to 


the eye. But the Egyptians had not got so far as that; when 
they drew a man, there had to be no mistake what it was. He 
had all to be displayed, as it were, to the best advantage. The 
legs were shown sideways, so as to give the whole length of the 
feet, and one leg was put in front of the other, so that neither 
should be concealed. Then there came a difficulty about the 
body ; if that were sideways, too, one shoulder would be lost; so 


the body must be seen frontways. The arms, again, are best 
seen sideways ; fortunately as both shoulders are shown, they 
do not interfere with one an other. Again a profile is more 
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characteristic than a full face, but a profile eye is a poor, fore- 
shortened thing. So in this profile we insert an eye seen to its 
full extent, and then we really have done the man justice. This 
eye, seen full face while the head is profile, gives naturally a 
peculiar expression, which makes people talk of the long, 
narrow eyes of the ancient Egyptian. They very likely had 
nothing of the kind. Then, again, the twisting of the body 
makes the shoulders seem too broad. The ideal is certainly 
broad shouldered, but not so much so as this would make it 


appear. 


Nintecnth Century. 


Accorp1nc to the Open Court, a great sensation was created 
at the last International Congress of Orientalists at Rome, in 
1899, by the exhibition of a magnificent collection belonging 
to the British government, of antiquities gathered in the 
western part of Eastern Turkestan, and by the report of im- 
portant discoveries made by a Russian expedition in the 
eastern provinces of the same territory. These explorations 
and discoveries have acquainted us with the astonishing fact 


that up to nearly one thousand years ago Eastern Turkestan 
was the seat of a luxurient and thriving civilization which 
reflected in its extraordinarily composite character the in- 
fluence of the neighboring Chinese, India and Greco-Asiatic 
civilizations. 

The English collection consists of manuscripts and woodcuts, 
coins and seals, terra cottas and similar sculptures, which were 
found in graves, towers, and other buildings, and dug up from 
localities covered with driftsand. 

The most important find of the Russian expedition (1898) 
was the discovery of not less than 160 artificial caverns, which 
in some cases were connected with surface buildings in imita- 
tion of the various Buddhistic subterranean cloisters and 
temples of India. Many of these buildings are decorated with 
Chinese, Indian and Turkish inscriptions, and with religious 
and secular frescoes. 

The inscriptions are the most important of all these anti- 
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quities, for the reason that they are nearly all written in un- 
known characters and languages, which have quite unexpectedly 
placed Oriental research before an astonishing set of problems, 
the solution of which will greatly enrich our knowledge of 
Middle-Asiatic chirographic lore, languages, and history. Of 
the highest importance also are the works of sculpture and 
painting, for the reason that they represent interesting and 
scientifically significant relationships between Chinese, Per- 
sian, Indian, Greco-Roman, and Western Asiatic art. 

Yet, valuable as the results of the English and Russian ex- 
plorations are, they represent nevertheless but a comparatively 
small portion of the discoveries in chirography, painting, and 
sculptures which might be brought to light by a more thorough 
and systematic exploration of the region in question. To this 
end the excavation of cities which have been covered by sand- 
storms will be necessary, and the equipment of a scientific 
expedition to Eastern Turkestan for this purpose would require 
considerable money. There is a movement on foot in Germany 
to equip such an expedition, and all persons who are interested 
in promoting the enterprise should communicate with Dr. 
Georg Huth, care of Kgl. Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Kén- 
iggratzer Str. 120, Berlin, S. W., Germany. 


A mopest but interesting addition has recently been made to 
the early documents of the history of Christianity. This time 
it comes, not from Egypt, but from Greece. Nor is it a man- 
uscript, but an unassuming fragment of clay sherd, found at 
Megara, and now in the National Museum at Athens. What 
remains (about a third of the whole area) is some 5% by 43 
inches in size, and contains part of the Greek text of the Lord’s 
Prayer, from the words, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
onward. The Doxology is absent at the end. After the words 
“from the evil one” followed a short phrase, the beginning of 
which is broken away, but which ended “O Lord,” probably 
“Help,” or “Save, O Lord.” The whole is closed by the 
Christian monogram. Dr. Knopf, who publishes the fragment 
in the “ Mittheilungen ” of the German Archzological Institute, 
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notes that the text was scratched on the wet clay, before it was 
baked ; hence the sherd must have been made actually for the 
purpose of receiving the inscription; we have not to do with 
a mere graffito. From the style of the lettering, combined with 
the form of the crux monogrammatica, and the absence of the 
Doxology, he concludes that the text belongs to the fourth 
century, A. D. 


In a letter from Cairo recently received from Yakub Artin 
Pacha, the distinguished Secretary of State for Public Instruc- 
tion in Egypt, he says: “I have just returned from a town of 
Upper Egypt. We went with Maspero to Luxor, where we 
met Sir John Evans anda number of young men set upon 
snatching from the earth the secrets left therein by our pre- 
cursors. I think that the general results of this seasons cam- 
paign will be fine. It is whispered that Petrie has made 
discoveries which cannot fail to producea sensation. I hope it 
isso, There is no denying the fact that Petrie, in addition to 
juvenile enthusiasm and real genius, possesses the art of mak- 
ing the most of what he finds.’’ The Pacha dilates upon the 
find of the god Khousuv head, and says: “It is well worth a 
journey half across our poor celestial atom to see it. What a 
pity,” he adds, “that your billionaires should not take a more 
serious interest in Egypt. An American school in Cairo should 
be established. It were fitting that the youngest of nations 
should study the oldest of civilizations.” Yakub Artin Pacha is 
not only in charge of public instruction in Egypt, but is alsoan 
antiquarian of note. Heis a member of the committee in charge 
of the monuments and antiquities, and his fine private collec- 
tion of Arab coins, which extends from earliest to latest times, 
is well known to European experts. He is an Armenian. 
It has long been the cherished hope of the Pacha to see an 
American school established in Cairo on the lines of the French 
school. 


An Ancient Synagogue Roll of the Pentateuch, consisting of 
the Book of Moses, only in Hebrew, written probably in Arabia 
or Syria in large clear characters, without points and without 
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accents on the finest antelope skins. The different sections 
are marked by an hiatus. The whole roll is 50 feet long; 34 
inches wide ; upper margins, 2 inches ; lower, 2%; and contains 
30 skins. There are 110 columns, each column is 27 inches high; 
the width of the columns differs materially but usually about 5 
inches. There are no erasures and very few corrections or im- 
perfections other than those incidental to old age and natural 
decay with the possible exception that the 29th column is a 
restoration. This roll was lately found among the ruins of 
Jerusalem and brought direct from there to us. It is in excel- 
lent preservation, beautifully and accurately written through- 
out and of a undoubted authenticity. It is confidently believed 
to be unequalled in interest or condition by any ever offered 
for sale. Price, $1,500.00. 


Tue archeological part of the Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund consists mainly of notes by Prof. 
Clermont-Ganneau, a list of Amphora handles with Greek 
stamps, and a report upon some rock-cut tombs near Jerusalem 
by Mr. Macalister. An interesting paper on the Bedawin, by 
Rev. John Zellar, describes their history, social life and customs. 
Mr. Baldensperger continues his article on, ‘‘ Women in the 
East,” describing their household and marriage customs, and 
gives an outline, with numerous extracts, of one of their 
favorite legends. Pére Léon Cré describes a discovery at the 
Pool of Bethesda, and Dr. Schick describes a church at 
Kubeibeh (Emmaus), which has been restored, and is called 
the house of Cleopas (Luke xxiv: 29, 30). 

Tue Gospel of St. John in Ethiopic written in large clear 
characters in black with the first folio, the marks to the verses, 
references to St. John and several ornamental pieces through- 
out the Mss. in red on the finest Vellum, bound in the original 
cedar boards, circa the 5th century. A magnificent specimen 
beautifully and accurately written. Price, $350.00. 

The above are offered for sale by Mr. Walter Aldrich, 345 
West 31st street, New York. 
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Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Vol. XXIII, Part 2. 

THE names of Demons in the Magic Papyri, by F. Legge— 
Quelques Lettres Assyriennes, by Rev. A. J. Delattre—Chro- 
nological Value of Egyptian Words, by F. LI. Griffith—Note on 
the Wisdom of the Chaldeans, by Rev. F. C. Burkett—Collection 
of Scarabs, by John Ward—with four plates. 

Professor Legge prefaced his paper by some remarks on 
magic, which he defined as “the attempt to compel the spiritual 
world,” and thus distinguished from religion, which has as 
object its conciliation. He sought to show that among all 
partly-civilized peoples this attempt resolves itself into threats 
or commands addressed to the spirits with certain formalities 
which in course of time become ritual, and that this was partic- 
ularly the case with the Egyptians, who in all ages laid so much 
stress upon the proper pronunciation of the words in their 
religious and magical rites, that they thought the greatest 
blessing the dead could obtain in the next world was to be 
made ma-cheru, or “true of voice.” But this correctness of 
enunciation was not the only requisite in Egyptian magic. It 
was thought to be at least as important that the spirit to be 
coerced should be called by his proper and exact name. 


WE have received from the Smithsonian Institution, a reprint 
from the report of the U. S. National Museum, entitled, ‘‘ Des- 
criptive Catalogue of a Collection of objects of Jewish 
Ceremonial deposited in the U. S. National Museum, by Hadji 
Ephraim Benguiat, by Cyrus Adler, Ph. D., and I. M. Casano- 
wicz, Ph. D.” 


Hadji Ephraim Bengniat, the owner of the collection here 
described, is the descendant of an illustrious Spanish Jewish 
family which traces its origin as far back as the beginning of 
the eleventh century. Many members of the family have 
distinguished themselves in Biblical and rabinnical learning, in 
philosophy and letters. The love for religious art has been a 
tradition in the family, and many of the objects of the collect- 
tion are family heirlooms. The collection comprises all the 
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most important objects which come into use in Jewish religious 
life, and is unique for its artistic and historical value. The 
pamphlet is illustrated with thirty-six process plates. 


The concluding part of Dr Zimmern’s Bettrage zur Kenntnts 
der Babylonischen Religion contains the remainder of the texts, 
transliterations and translations of the so-called “‘ regulations 
for making offerings,” together with a full glossary and a list 
of proper names of deities. Dr. Zimmern has done his work 
conscientiously and well, and Assyriologists will pray that he 
may continue his contributions to the growing store of printed 
Babylonian literature. 


A READABLE account of a journey to the ruins of the cities of 
Al-Khira (so often celebrated by Arabic poets and historians), 
of Khuarnak, and of Nuffar, by Dr. B. Meissner in February, 
1900, has now been published as the second installment of the 
‘‘Sendschriften” of the German-Orient-Gessellschaft. The 
first part contains Dr. F. Delitzsch’s article on Babylon. 


Tue Academie des Inscriptions of Paris has decided to issue 
a “repertoire d’epigraphie semitque,” the first number of which 
has recently been issued. A somewhat similar publication, 
edited by Dr. Lidzbarski and entitled ‘‘ Ephemeris,” has already 
made its appearance. Both these journals happily inaugurate 
a new era in the study of Semitic epigraphy, and they will 
doubtless assist in solving the various problems connected with 
the comparative grammar of the Semitic lauguages. 


A PAMPHLET dealing with the Babylonian legends and their 
resemblance to similar accounts in the Old Testament has been 
contributed by Professor Zimmern to the new magazine called 
Der Alte Orient. It contains a lecture delivered before the 
Humboldt-Verein at Breslau, in 1900, and treats of the problems 
connected with the Deluge stories, the Creation legends, the 
conception of Paradise, and the Patriarchs. 
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Excavations in Palestine. 


Tue following editorial from the Mew York Tribune, shows 
the necessity of raising a suitable fund for further explorations 
in Palestine. 


The growing appreciation of the need in all departments of 
historical study of original research, such as that carried on at 
the American schools in Athens and Rome, led last year to the 
establishment of the American School of Oriental Study and 
Research in Jerusalem, with Professor Torrey, of Yale, as its 
first annual director. The school was founded by the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, and is managed, like the 
schools in Rome and Athens, under the auspices of the Arch- 
ological Institute of America, which subsidizes the three 
schools on the same basis, and of twenty colleges and theolog- 
ical seminaries which contribute $100 apiece to each of the 


three. Such an income barely meets the most essential school 
expenses, and makes no provision for explorations and 
excavations. 

It is a curious fact that Palestine, a center of interest to the 
whole civilized world, should be almost virgin ground to the 
excavator. Its surface has been carefully studied, but less 
than five per cent. of the promising archeological fields have 
been excavated. Yet there is reason to believe that under the 
surface of the hundreds of “tells,” or great artificial mounds in 
the plains and valleys, and in the buried ruins of the rocky 
ridges are remains of the greatest value for the elucidation of 
the Bible and the enrichment of our knowledge of the arts, 
history and languages of the various races identified with this 
meeting place of Eastern and Western civilization. Articles 
so far found in the mere scratching of the surface range from 
the paleolithic age down to the time of the Seljuk Turks, in- 
cluding remains of Babylonian, Egyptian, Hittite, Philistine, 
Amorite, Moabite, Jewish, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, early 
Arab and Crusading occupation. The cities of the Philistine 
plain, Samaria, Beth Shan, Jericho, Heshbon, Hebron, Beisan 
and many other places offer tempting opportunities to the 
archeologist. Probably no country so promising in interesting 
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results still remains practically untouched and in need of im- 
mediate attention. According to the report of the Rev. Dr. 
James B. Nies, who has made a preliminary survey of the 
ground with a view to undertaking the subsequent excavation, 
ancient buildings are largely used as stone quarries, and the 
depredations so familiar to students of Rome and Greece 
threaten to destroy priceless historical evidence. The demand 
of tourists for curios has stimulated the rifling of ancient tombs, 
and at Beisan the Khan el Ahmar, until now one of the best 
preserved of Sarsacenic khans, was recently partly pulled down . 
to furnish stone for the roadbed of the Haifa-Damascus rail- 
way. At Jerash the Circassians are rapidly destroying some 
of the most complete of Roman ruins, which include two 
almost perfect theatres, several temples, a forum surrounded 
by columns and containing a bema, an almost perfect street of 
columns, a practically perfect naumachia, baths and a tri- 
umphal arch. 

The importance of immediate excavation of this country 
before further destruction takes place has prompted efforts to 
raise a fund of $200,000 as endowment for the exploring work 
of the school in Jerusalem. Among the men who have in- 
terested themselves in the enterprise are Presidents Low, 
Hadley, MacCracken and Faunce, ex-president Dwight, Bishop 
Littlejohn, Dean Hoffman, President Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
Rabbi Gottheil, the Rev. Drs. Lyman Abbott, David H. Greer, 
W. S. Rainsford, Morgan Dix and Newell Dwight Hillis, 
Abram S. Hewitt and Oscar S. Straus. Alexander E. Orr has 
been made treasurer of the fund. If American liberality can 
be sufficiently enlisted to occupy this new archeological field 
it will be exceedingly creditable to us in the eyes of the 
scholars of the world. The discovery and preservation of the 
buried records, which are likely to settle many of the disputed 
points of Biblical history, and largely augment our knowledge 
of the many races besides the Jews who have left their traces 
in Palestine, would be a scholarly achievement of the first 
importance. 





